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The Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-1658. By Charles 
Harding Firth, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. Volume I., 1656-1657; Volume II., 
1 657-1 658. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company. 1909. Pp. xx, 341 ; xii, 341.) 

Nearly all the more obvious things have been said about Professor 
Firth's book in the numerous reviews which have been written about it 
thus far. The death of Professor Gardiner before the completion of 
his work, the passing on of his notes and advice to Professor Firth, the 
latter's unusual fitness and ability to continue the task, his numerous 
contributions to our knowledge of the field, and, above all, the extraor- 
dinary fidelity with which not merely the method but the style of Pro- 
fessor Gardiner are reproduced, so that it is difficult to tell where one 
leaves off and the other begins — these points have been dwelt upon by 
successive reviewers many times. It seems scarcely necessary to 
enlarge upon them here. One thing alone is lacking in the reviews 
so far, any real critical examination of the book itself, especially of the 
facts and conclusions it records. Nor is it, indeed, probable that we 
shall have such, for two excellent reasons. The first is that the work 
has been done with so much care, its statements so carefully made, 
verified, and fortified by research and indication of authority. It is, in 
fact, such a model of method in its way that no reviewer is likely to 
detect errors if such exist, and it is not probable that the severest 
analysis would find any of importance. The second reason for the 
lack of more serious criticism has been well expressed by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, who has himself reviewed the book. " No living scholar ", 
he says, " has the rare special knowledge acquired by a long devotion 
to the study of this period which would justify him in attempting to 
pass any critical judgment on Mr. Firth's new work." This is a strong 
statement. Yet, apart perhaps from students of special phases of the 
same period, it is undoubtedly true. This being so, such reviews would 
seem works of supererogation were it not for two things. One is that 
it seems desirable to point out just what has been done and how the 
author has done it, the other what, if anything, remains undone. And 
even this latter, Professor Firth has himself in large measure fore- 
stalled by his promise " to continue this narrative down to the Restora- 
tion of Charles II., and to treat more fully in the next installment the 
social and economic condition of England during the rule of Cromwell 
and his son ". 

It is an old saying now that " it is ill gleaning after Gardiner ", and 
some, no doubt, have been deterred from entering the same field by fear 
of his great name, feeling that the material has been exhausted. Pro- 
fessor Firth was, fortunately, not so deterred, and his contributions to 
our knowledge of the period have at once enlarged and supplemented 
the work of the greatest modern English historical scholar in ways 
which must bring encouragement to many timid souls who have felt the 
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fields of possible research narrowing on every hand. And that even his 
work has not exhausted the possibilities of more intensive culture has 
been demonstrated by at least one young American scholar who is find- 
ing very considerable sheaves in following Gardiner and Firth alike. 
This then seems one of the lessons taught by these two volumes. There 
have doubtless been some scores if not hundreds of lives of Cromwell 
written. A steady and not inconsiderable stream of monographs on 
every phase of the Commonwealth and Protectorate pours forth year 
after year, whose volume and value is well defined in the preface to the 
present book. New material is even now just coming to light in places 
as widely separated as Dublin and Auckland. So it is not probable that 
for the considerable future we shall be able to say of this much studied 
period, " this is the end." Upon this material Professor Firth has 
drawn, much of it he has himself discovered, and his work is therefore 
not merely a contribution in itself but in so far as is possible forms a 
definitive statement of the knowledge we now have of the period. Nor 
is it probable that however great an addition to detail may be made, the 
general outlines of fact and opinion will advance much beyond those 
here set down. For the most striking thing about this book is that, 
with all its additions to our knowledge, there are no striking reversals 
of judgment in its pages. What then do they contain and what is their 
chief value? Chiefly this, they tell with entire simplicity, clearness, and 
impartiality the story of the last two years of Cromwell's life, from 
September, 1656, to September, 1658, of his government of England and 
his policy and of English activities beyond the seas. " One feature ", 
wrote Gardiner more than twenty years ago, " is common to all revolu- 
tions, that the nation in which they appear is content, perhaps after 
years of agitation, with just so much change as is sufficient to modify 
or abolish the institution which, so to speak, rankles in the flesh of the 
body politic. In the French Revolution the existence of privileged 
classes was the evil. ... In the English Revolution it was of the 
essence of the movement that the authority of the King should be 
restricted." The greater part of the long period covered by him were 
the " years of agitation ". With these new volumes we come distinctly 
to the backward swing of the pendulum. Their first chapter is devoted 
to the meeting of Cromwell's second Parliament, " the turning point in 
the history of the Protectorate ". More and more the sense of unity 
increases, a unity centring in Cromwell. Foreign policy and war, finan- 
cial difficulties, administrative perplexities, royalist plots, bring us to the 
same point, the failure of the dominant party to find constitutional basis 
for their power short of monarchy, the offer of the crown to Cromwell. 
Only his death prevented its acceptance, in Professor Firth's opinion, 
and on the basis of the facts here adduced one must agree with him. 
If the new force was to maintain itself it must take on the form of the 
old. For an estimate of the Protector we look in vain. The sole com- 
ment rests in the concluding quotation regarding Richard's succession, 
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the speech of Henry IV. to his son : 

" To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation, 
For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth." 

And if with all its excellence one feels that politics and war play too 
great a part, if one desires something more of England rather than its 
policy and arms, something of the spirit and matter which went to make 
such a book as Inderwick's Interregnum,, there are still two things to be 
considered. The one is that in no small measure Cromwell was England 
personified for the time, the other that we are promised something more 
hereafter. From the reading of this book, in many ways the most 
remarkable historical and, if history still be literature, literary event of 
the day, we look forward with lively anticipation to the conclusion when 
England, left between an organization without a leader and a leader 
without an organization, turned again to the old order infused with as 
much of the new spirit as could breathe the heavier air of the 
Restoration. W. C. Abbott. 

The Political History of England. Edited by William Hunt, 
D.Litt., and Reginald L. Poole, M.A., LL.D. Volume VIII. 
The History of England from the Restoration to the Death of 
William III. {1660-1702). By Richard Lodge, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1910. Pp. 
xix, 517.) 

With the appearance of Professor Lodge's volume the co-operative 
Poltical History of England under the joint editorship of Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Poole approaches completion. Necessarily somewhat unequal in 
style and even in value, the series has on the whole preserved a rather 
remarkable unity and high standard. Its criterion, emphasized from 
volume to volume by the editorial introduction, has in most cases been 
at least closely approximated, in some attained. " The History of which 
this volume is an instalment ", says this declaration of principles, " is 
an attempt to set forth in a readable form the results at present attained 
by research." It "will primarily deal with politics . . . but as the life 
of a nation is complex and its condition at any given time cannot be 
understood without taking into account the various forces acting upon 
it, notices of religious matters and of intellectual, social and economic 
progress will also find place in these volumes ". This last provision, one 
may observe in passing, is satisfied in the present volume by the inclu- 
sion of a final chapter, Literature and Science, of twenty-four pages 
out of 476, summarizing cursorily the principal achievements of these 
two forms of intellectual manifestation. To some it will doubtless 
appear rather in the light of an inadequate postscript than as an integral 
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